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The Philosophy of Reform. 
Barrp Prize Oration; Jas. H. Persuina, ’88, Pa. 


HE history of civilization is a record of progress. From 
age to age nation has transmitted to nation something 
which is never lost, but which grows and continues as a 
common inheritance, ceasing only with the end of time. 
The storm of revolution and the sunlight of reformation 
are nature’s means of purification in the moral and political 
world. To behold a people breaking their fetters asunder 
in the full consciousness of being men and citizens, is a 
sublime and ennobling spectacle. But is it not still more 
of an inspiration to witness wrong and error fade away 
before the spirit of calm and consistent progress, before the 
gradual unfolding of truth from the inner life of the soul ? 
Here we behold the union of might with right; the sub- 
stitution of silent action for startling innovation; the judi- 
cious concession of the imperious demands of absolute 
necessity to a reverent regard for law and order—principles 
which characterize the true method of reform. 
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“There is nothing great in the present which is not rooted 
in the past.” Revolution and reformation are both the results 
of long processes of preparation, the full meaning of which 
can hardly ever be discerned. The one is a stream which 
loses itself in the earth but a short way from its source, 
accumulates its strength in secret, and finally breaks forth a 
mighty torrent, bursting through every bulwark and sweep- 
ing away whatever attempts to stem its tide. The other is a 
tiny seed, dropped into the awaiting soil, its germination and 
growth unseen and unheeded, until behold, “the height 
thereof reaches unto heaven, and the sight thereof to the 
end of all the earth.” 

Reform, therefore, is not revolution. As Disraeli would 
say, “It is progress along the line of tradition.” It is 
necessarily the work of the masses, springing solely and 
immediately from the inner life of man, only to be induced 
in human nature, and never produced by mere external and 
artificial contrivances. Universal interest in advancement 
is a necessity of true reform. It matters not how far phil- 
osophers may hold the doctrines for which men struggle to 
be right or wrong,—the destinies of mankind depend upon 
their acquiring an interest in what is great and exalted. 
The principles at the base of any reform must be so broad 
and powerful as to be readily appreciated by the great mass 
of the people, and of sufficient interest to induce action as 
well as belief. Certain ideas with reference to our country 
and our rights, our religion and our homes, objects not 
merely of reason but of affection, these are the principles 
which move men and determine the destiny of their race. 

We often seek in vain for the definite origin of great and 
lasting reforms. They spring from the spontaneous desire 
of great majorities, from the rooted instinct in man to strive 
for a more exalted life. Their immediate occasion is the 
presence of some burden inconsistent with justice and the 
dignity of human nature and imposed by the tyranny of 
ignorance and crime. Then human rights assert themselves, 
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and affronted nature sets in action her invincible powers to 
right the wrong. There need be no startling innovation, 
no volcanic outburst, no sweeping away of old and tried 
institutions ; but steadily and surely those underlying prin- 
ciples, deep down in the moral and social nature of man, 
aroused by the supreme animation of enthusiasm for humanity, 
possess the heart of the nation, and with a change as silent 
as the transition from night to morning, behold, society 
passes from darkness to light. 

The reformation of the sixteenth century was more truly 
a religious revolution. It was an event connected with all 
the past and all the future. In its political effect, however, 
it demonstrated the clear principles of reformation. There 
was the new-born desire to think and judge freely and 
independently ; there was the great endeavor to emancipate 
human reason, to rescue the citizen from the absolute power 
of the spiritual order; there were set in motion those silent 
yet irresistible forces which influenced all Europe, placed 
society and the state on a new basis, and prepared the way 
for complete civil and religious liberty in their new home 
across the sea. 

The English revolution was more truly a reformation. In 
it no ancient element entirely perished; no new element 
gained a total ascendency; no particular principle obtained 
an exclusive influence. There was a simultaneous develop- 
ment of different forces, and a negotiation or compromise 
between their pretensions and their interests. Again, in 
that period of parliamentry and social reform of the present 
century, when England, “ the mother of free peoples,” her- 
self became free, the movement had its origin and success 
in the development of new ideas and new principles of civ- 
ilization. Parliament could not for a moment resist, because 
the demand of a righteous nation was knocking at its doors. 

With the lamp of history for our feet, how shall we be 
guided in the social labyrinth of our own times? Should 
we not be reminded that those. broad and immutable prin- 
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ciples, which must characterize a true reform, cannot be 
made the exclusive possession of a sect or political creed? 
Should we not be reminded that reform is not a warfare 
against flesh and blood, that it cannot be accomplished on 
the one hand by violence and bloodshed, or on the other 
by dragging moral questions into the dusty field of partisan 
warfare? There is in our midst a reform dear to the heart 
of every believer. It sprang out of the holy purpose of a 
deeply-moved community. SaysJohn A. Andrew: “The 
temperance reformation was truly and genuinely a gospel 
work; it was a mission of love und hope, and the power 
with which it wrought was the evidence of its inspiration. 
While it held fast to its original simplicity, * * * it was 
strong in the Lord and in the power of his might. But when 
it passed out of the hands of its evangelists into the hands of 
its hirelings ; when it became a part of the capital of political 
speculation, and went into the jugglery of the caucus;.* * * 
when the gospel, the Christian church, and ministers of relig- 
ion were yoked to the car of political triumph, then it became 
the victim of one of the most ancient and most dangerous 
of all the delusions of history.” 

If the story of civilization, with its record of failure and suc- 
cess, be to us a guide, it must teach us that the duty of the re- 
former is the same in all ages and among all nations; that it is 
to awaken the people to the noblest aspirations, and to educate 
that*“* public voice which shakes the palace, which penetrates 
the grave, which precedes the chariot of Almighty God, and 
is heard at the judgment seat ;” and every impulse given to 
the social and moral improvement of the world, is an impulse 
in obedience to that law, “ Whose home is the bosom of 
God and her voice the harmony of the world.” 
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From Goethe. 


HE Muses, maiden sisters, tried 
To teach the high poetic art 
To Psyche. But she long decried 
The gift they could so well impart. 


They tried in vain, till Cupid came, 
And he, with kindling glance of fire, 

And words of love, put them to shame. 
Then wondrous strains rose from her lyre. 





The Last Experiment. 


S EDMUND GROVER walked home after his first call 
at the “laboratory ” he felt that this world was for him 
at least a happy world, and that all things, however unfor- 
tunate for others, conspired for his good. He was nota 
selfish man, yet when he thought of Mrs. Nelson’s failing 
health, and the decision of the doctors that in a trip to the 
South lay the only hope for her recovery, when he thought, 
too, of Mr. Nelson collecting with difficulty from his finan- 
cial ruin enough to obey the mandate of the physicians, it 
was not so much with grief for their misfortunes as with 
joy that such a combination of circumstances had placed 
Inez in the care of her aunt in his own town, comparatively 
friendless, and consequently, the more likely to depend 
somewhat upon himself in her misfortunes. 

Where could she have been left to bring about this result 
more effectually than in the care of old Mrs. Timbre, at 
the “laboratory?” A strange place it was for the bright 
girl that fortune had thus brought into it; a sombre struct- 
ure that showed without the proportions of a once preten- 
tious mansion, with sloping roots and broad but now half- 
fallen piazzas, and queer little windows that seemed to guard 
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behind them the secrets of forgotten generations; within 
the broad halls and dusky rooms, occupied only with anti- 
quated but still durable oaken furniture, wrought by some 
cabinet-maker long~since dust, seemed equally unaffected 
by all but the changes ot time, save only where one apart- 
ment after another had been invaded as by some malignant 
disease, gradually spreading through the old building and 
marking its progress by structures of wood and brass dis- 
torted into a thousand unwonted forms. It was the presence 
of these strange things that had given to the old house its 
popular name, and which, more than all, the stories of 
nightly visitations caused the poorer people of the commu- 
nity to regard with a kind of superstitious awe. Indeed, 
the villagers avoided the place as much as possible. Mrs. 
Timbre was the subject of too many strange tales to be 
regarded as a safe personage; and as for her son, he was 
neither spoken of nor openly referred to in any way. 
Among the better educated, Franklin Timbre was regarded 
as a curious character for study. None could claim intimate 
acquaintanceship with him, for he was as cold and uncom- 
municative as a bar of steel. It seemed as though the vivid 
and pleasurable appreciation of externalities, and that 
phase of existence whose world is the mind (supplementary 
parts whose proper balance mark a rational life), had been 
separated by his self-imposed solitude and the nature of his 
occupation into their opposite poles. In his work his 
attentiveness and appreciation of the facts before him was 
inimitable ; for the rest, life was only his own morbid brood- 
ing. Yet no one mistook him fora simple dreamer. The 
continuance and severity of his tasks had given to his face, 
wrinkled not by age, for he was in the prime of life, but by 
habitual and attentive thought, an expression of keen 
intelligence that made him everywhere regarded as a man 
of no common ability. Indeed, several inventions of 
unknown origin, more ingenious, perhaps, than practical, 
had been attributed to him by unanimous verdict; and of 
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late strange stories were afloat regarding the nature of his 
researches. 

But Edmund Grover was not superstitious or imaginative 
enough to allow the current reports to color his conception 
of the old building or its inhabitants. Mrs. Timbre was but 
an old lady who was not likely to interfere with his plans, 
and the scientist was fortunately both too old and too deeply 
buried in his studies to make any counter-claims upon the 
attention of Miss Inez. So he regarded the new order ot 
things with contentment, confident that success would soon 
crown his efforts. 

_ To the young lady herself the arrangement was by no 

means so satisfactory. What was she to do in this lonely 
house? Her aunt was so old and had been so long accus- 
tomed to solitude that she had become a mere automaton, 
performing the slight duties of the household, but making a 
very poor companion. The examination of the old man- 
sion, with all its antique relics, afforded an interesting occu- 
pation for awMfile, as did also the restoration of some rooms 
to something like their original condition. But these and 
similar employments soon grew wearisome. The only re- 
maining attraction was the workshop of the scientist, and 
here she spent hours among the curious apparatus or watch- 
ing his experiments. At first he had regarded her with a 
jealous eye as she moved about the long tables with their 
precious freight, but as time passed, and fearful of disturb- 
ing his work or perhaps through some dread of the strange 
mechanisms she evinced no desire to do more than look on, 
he seemed to conclude that all was safe, and continued his 
toil as though oblivious of her presence. 

One day as he was using a spectroscope he suddenly 
asked her if she would like to look into it, and upon her 
assent passed before her the beautiful band of the spectrum, 
with ite fine black lines. 

“‘ How beautiful!” she exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ it is beautiful, but far more wonderful, 
and in this lies its highest beauty.” 
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“‘ How splendid these things must be to one who under- 
stands them. It seemed to me when you looked through 
‘this glass a moment ago that you saw the secrets of the 
worlds within. No wonder you are so interested in your 
work and so content.” 

“Content? Yes, I used to be content before you taught 
me how lonely this old laboratory is.” 

Several times after this Inez discovered him looking at 
her with an expression at which she was startled, but he 
seldom spoke, and itseemed as though the current of his 
life which had burst forth for a moment had again set 
inward. 

So unreal did all this seem that she almost fancied she 
was in a dwelling inhabited only by mechanisms in human 
guise, and had her wild fancies been true, she could hardly 
have been more lonely. The solitude was almost unendur- 
able, and often her mind turned to that distant South, to 
whose balmy air so much was entrusted, with a longing that 
was little less than anguish. The only interruption ot this 
solitude was the frequent visits of Edmund Grover, and 
they gradually became the only real events of her life. 

On the other members of the household Edmund’s mind 
seldom dwelt. The old lady attended strictly to her own 
affairs, and he seldom saw her. The scientist treated him 
with the cold politeness that always characterized his 
behavior, neither shunning nor courting, but seeming to 
regard him as an irrelevant phenomenon upon whom a 
regard for economy of labor dictated that he should bestow 
the least possible attention. Edmund was beginning to 
think that his presence was not at all desired, and con- 
sequently to entertain anything but friendly feelings when 
he became conscious of a change in the relations existing 
between himself and his host. The latter seemed suddenly 
to include him in the sphere of his mental activity, and 
made every effort to cultivate his friendship, often inviting 
him to watch his experiments, explaining the use of many 
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instruments, and entertaining him for hours in the labora- 
tory. Edmund was surprised at this sudden freak, for so 
he regarded it, but the wonderful truths and new ideas 
thrust upon him had a charm which he did not try to resist. 

There was one room in particular in which the scientist 
seemed pleased to detain him. It was in a distant part of 
the laboratory, and was crowded with instruments, many 
that had been in a thousand laboratories before, and many 
that here for the first time found their birth, yet all appar- 
ently for the same purpose, the study of sound. He would 
sometimes detain his guest in this room by the hour, pro- 
fessing to need the aid of his musical ear, for Edmund was 
somewhat of a musician; and at such times would watch 
him so sharply and question so carefully that the young 
man sometimes wondered whether the vibrations of sound 
were the subject of study or himself. In one end of the 
room, and not yet completed, stood a new structure which 
seemed of particular importance. In regard to this his judg- 
ment was oftenest sought, and while experimenting with it 
his interrogator grew so eager that Edmund invariably felt 
relieved when he got away. 

“When will this new instrument be completed?” he 
asked one day, as they were about to depart. 

“Tt is about finished now, and to-morrow morning will 
be in working order.” 

“ The fact is, my curiosity has been greatly aroused.” 

‘Be here at noon and you shall know all—such things, 
in truth, as no man ever knew before.” 

On the morrow it chanced that in an unfrequented part of 
the building, Inez spied a heavy book bound in strong 
leather and with great brass clasps. It proved to be a kind 
of journal nearly filled with notes and diagrams and inter- 
minable calculations written in a rapid hand that was 
scarcely legible to any save perhaps the author. With con- 
siderable difficulty she deciphered near the end of the writ- 
ing the following fragments : 
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“ Nature is indeed a wonderful servant to one who can avail himself 
of all her powers. The wonders wrought for Aladdin by the genius of 
the lamp were nothing. Great Hercules, or even Jove himself, was but 
a pigmy compared with one to whom ’tis given to probe the secrets of 
this universe. Oh, Faust, thou had’st ‘oe ganets; of han men of o 
world I only can be great. * + 

“TI believe the ancients, with all outs folly, were sometimes wiser 
than we even in that wherein we boast—science, the minister of good to 
man. They knew no law nor order, but what befell they saw or 
doubted if they knew not why. * * ° ° ° 

“ Strange stories these of how-each mass of clay or stone or iron or 
whate’er it be that rears itself above the level earth respondent to some 
single note will fall. But how to find the key-note of each structure— 
ah, there the whole quest lies, to find the note. Yet, man has found it, 
and to none did science ever yield more graciously her secrets than to 
me. A fiddler once, ’tis said, essayed to raze a causeway to the earth, 
and, with the note drawn from his frail bow, caused the great structure 
so to quake and tremble that they bade him stop. Yes, naught have I 
endeavored yet and failed, though all - be emer in oe om 
the key-note must be found. * 

“Oh, mighty spirit of the universe, oh, ae sii wee forgive 
and help! How long I’ve been thy slave! If there be virtue in thee, 
aid me now! But yesterday Isat content to toil, but now across my 
path there comes a being blessed so wondrously she seems my life. I 
cannot live without her, yet she goes. For there is one, so hell itself 
devised, that comes to claim her, comes to take my dark soul’s only 
light. Then give thy aid, for save with thee, oh blessed Science, I am 
powerless. Probe to the deepest mysteries, the heavens embrace, unlock 
the universe, do what thou can’st, but, oh, if thou hast any ane, 
accursed, rid me of him that would destroy my life. ba ° 

“This physical being, this clay in which we dwell is the one curse is 
man. How often at the verge of truth, as the deep secrets of the 
universe seem just within my grasp, this mortal prison chains me. 
Yet, ‘tis a curious thing, and worthy of remark. An hour ago! watched 
an artisan, who sharpened his dull saw till suddenly a screech arose 
sending a tremor through my frame that startled the repose of every 
fibre. bad ° Can this then be oe papas toes I seek? 
Why not? But the thought is horrible. ” 

“Oh, mighty Science, it is true! The henstite is true! nie down 
your bridges, tumble the mightiest temples from their heights by but a 
fiddler’s note! Icando more. The temple of the soul is not secure, 
but must fall dismembered if I sound the chord. This man, my curse, that 
stands between me and my soul’s one hope, isin my power. We have 
worked long together, he and I, and every word he spoke and every 
gesture brought me nearer to the goal. Poor fool! He little knows 
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what a dire monster he has helped me build, or what will happen if he 
touch the key. And no one else can ever guess the truth, though seeing 
all, for as no man is like to any other, so none have just the same key 
to their being. Music ’twill be to others, but to him—!” 


The words here became illegible, and as Inez vainly tried 
to read them, the deep tones of an old clock sounded the 
hour of noon. Startled amd amazed at this inexplicable 
writing, she hastened to the distant room. There in the 
middle of the floor stoood Franklin Timbre graciously 
pointing to the mechanism by the wall, and Edmund with 
his hand already on the light lever. In fearful expectancy, 
she paused. The arm was pressed down, and through the 
building suddenly burst strains of the most beautiful music, 
swelling and dying; now seemingly so far away its notes 
were hardly heard, again approaching till all the house rever- 
berated with the grandeur of thé sound. And all the while 
the harmony was so exquisite, so unearthly almost, as to awake 
responding chords that seemed to draw out the very soul. 

Absorbed in this wonderful delight, Inez was but half 
conscious of those around her. Both were lost in the music; 
but she remembered that the scientist seemed gradually to 
lose his smile, his face grew pale, his eyes became fixed 
with a wild horrified gaze, he tottered as though about to fall. 
Suddenly he sprang forward, “Fool! Itwas myself I studied,” 
and with his hand on the lever sank to the floor. Beside him 
fell and dashed into a thousand pieces his strange machine. 

* * * The local paper contained in its next issue an 
obituary notice, opening with the following sentence: 
Franklin Timbre, the noted scientist, died yesterday, in his 
laboratory, of heart disease. 

But Edmund could never understand that last cry, or 
why that strange machine and a queer old leather book, that 
he one day found her burning, seemed to haunt his wife’s 
mind like a cruel phantasm. The whole subject seemed so 
painful to her that he refrained from speaking of it, and 
gradually the incidents seemed to fade from her memory as 
a hideous dream. 
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Royal Roses. 
































RONDEAU. 


Y royal roses, flushed and fair, 

Were dreaming in the summer air 
Of yearning love and youth full-blown, 
And all the wealth that roses own, 
Whatever ill winds will or dare. 
As idly then they blossomed there, 
Larklike arose, and free from care, 
A voice that charmed with soulful tone 

My royal roses. 


Out from the purple woodland’s snare, 
Athwart the garden’s flowerful glare 
It floated, failed, and lo, had flown, ’ 
Leaving to bloom and glow alone, 
Enraptured and entranced for e’er 
My royal roses. 





Browning’s “Obscurity.” 


DGAR FAWCETT has contributed to a recent number 

of Lippincott’s a very readable and spicy, but, it seems 

to us, not very candid essay on Robert Browning’s obscurity. 

When a writer of such note as Mr. Fawcett sees fit to trump 

up this old and, we had hoped, forever-silenced charge of 

obscurity, no apology is needed in reverting to this once oft- 
discussed subject. 

If any of us are still inclined to agree with Mr. Fawcett 
let us examine ourselves to see that all is right with us. 
Let us see how far the fault is subjective, arising from our- 
selves, as distinct from objective, existing in the poems we 
read. It is obviously unfair to condemn any production as 
obscure at a first reading. Many of Browning’s pieces— 
and this applies especially to the monodramatic poems— 
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need one reading for no other purpose than to get the 
“point of view ” from which we are to come at them. But, 
when this condition is fulfilled, may we then rest assured 
that we have done our part? Has the person who, with no 
previous knowledge of Browning’s work, grapples with the 
metaphysics of “The Ring and the Book” any right to 
complain if much that is in the piece escapes his mental 
grasp? Emphatically, no. It is of importance that we 
begin at the right end, namely, with his shorter poems. 
There are a few well-defined ideas which Browning enter- 
tains upon art and nature, love, religion and human life, 
which one should thoroughly master before passing judg- 
ment upon the obscurity of his later work. All these may 
be gathered from the class of poems of which we have been 
treating. Now, this is as it should be. It would be 
tedious to reader and poet alike were he to attempt, in each 
work, to set forth those principles upon which the character 
analysis of such pieces as “ Fifine at the Fair” and the 
“ Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in Their 
Day ” is based. 

Eliminating what may be due to the reader through either 
of these causes, we come now to that obscurity which is in- 
trinsic in the poems themselves. Such obscurity may arise 
from one or more of several causes. It may exist, first, 
simply in the grammar and diction—the verbal statement of 
the thought; secondly, in the recondite nature of the bio- 
graphical or historical allusions; thirdly, there may be an 
intrinsic vagueness in the subject matter; fourthly, it may 
be the result of a certain indirectness of statement which 
we shall presently explain ; or, lastly, it may be due to a real 
obscurity in the mind of the writer. 

The real difficulties from the first of these are fewer than 
is generally supposed. Browning suppresses the relative 
and preposition to an unusual degree, is fond of parenthesis, 
and uses a freedom in the collocation of his words which 
belongs rather to a synthetic than an analytic language. To 
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all these peculiarities one may become accustomed, and it is 
then felt that there is a.gain in conciseness and crispness, 
which may, to some extent, compensate for the trouble in- 
curred. 

As to the recondite character of the historical allusions, 
it is proper to state that where the reader has not the time 
or the inclination to look these up for himself, there are sev- 
eral hand-books to be had wherein this work has been done 
for him. But it is not always necessary to the appreciation 
of a poem, that one should know every historical fact that 
may bear upon it. For instance, who cares whether that 
stirring stirrup piece, “ How they brought the good news 
from Ghent to Aix,” refers to the Pacification de Gant, con- 
cluded in 1576, as one of his critics avers, or whether, as 
Browning himself seems to think, “there is no sort of his- 
torical foundation to it.” 

Passing over the third possible cause assigned as being 
sufficiently clear without further comment, we come next to 
what has been termed “‘an indirectness of statement.” This 
applies especially to the monodramas. Much more is im- 
plied than is stated. Often we must understand that some 
question has been put, or some movement made by the lis- 
tener to which the speaker has reference. Furthermore, the 
condition of life and the character of the speaker are in 
many cases revealed only by hints and apparently chance re- 
marks. Now this cannot result from inability upon Brown- 
ing’s part to express himself directly and simply, if he chose 
so todo. One need only remember “ Hervé Riel,” or that ex- 
quisite bit of folk-lore, “‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” to set 
at rest any doubts on this point. To quote an English critic : 
“The obliteration of outward event, the bewilderment of 
intrigue, the procedure by suggestion and inuendo, so repul- 
sive to the ordinary reader, are no wanton mannerisms, but 
the appropriate, the necessary clothing for a conception of 
the drama, deliberately adopted and consistently main- 
tained.” All these compel us to place ourselves in sympa- 
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thy with his characters, to think as they think, nay, rather, 
for the time to forget ourselves and live their lives. In this 
lies the secret of the mastery which the poet attains over 
the minds of those who approach him through his writings. 

It remains to consider that which is due to a real obscur- 
ity in the mind of the writer. We have reserved this for 
the last, because this it is which constitutes obscurity, prop- 
erly so called ; and this it is, which may with least semblance 
of justice be urged against Browning. The peculiarity of his 
style arises from a quality directly the reverse. His mental 
grasp is too nervous. His intellect strikes with the swift- 
ness of the lightning, but when once the stroke is given, it 
tarries not. We must be ever on the alert, ever ready to 
leap at one bound the chasm which separates thought from 
thought. We must give to his writings the “freshest, 
clearest, most active mood of the mind, in its brightest and 
keenest hours of work.” 

Let those who charge Browning with obscurity know pre- 
cisely what they mean, and not confound difficulty with ob- 
scurity nor lucidity with simplicity. 

In these pages we have not referred especially to the pass- 
ages which Mr. Fawcett has brought forward to sustain the 
charge of obscurity. We willingly admit that we could 
not clear up every difficulty therein adduced; nor does it 
seem to us of especial importance that we should be able to 
do so. After what has been suggested in this brief essay, 
we believe the reader will agree with us, that one who 
comes upon a passage in Browning which he cannot com- 
prehend is not, as Mr. Fawcett seems to imply, forced to 
the alternative of meeting one who confesses to the same 
difficulty with a shrug of the shoulders and a hypocritical 
“ No, really!” or, a sin scarcely more venial at this late 
day, of accusing Browning of intentional and unnecessary 
obscurity. : 
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Gifford’s Rival. 


“TJ OW did you happen to meet her?’ was my question to 

Gifford Davidge, while we sat before the grate in his 
cosy home, one night last winter. I asked the question 
concerning his recently wedded wife, of whom I had heard 
much, but whom I had never seen, being unavoidably 
detained from his wedding. “ Gif.” Davidge, as we famil- 
iarly knew him, was a man of thirty, the possessor of a 
handsome fortune, good looks and agreeable manners, which 
made him much sought after socially, and a universal favorite 
at the clubs to which he belonged. As I have said, he had 
recently married, and strangely enough had passed by the 
social belles of the city, much to their chagrin, and had 
brought from the country a wife whose beauty and bright 
ways caused much sensation in his social circle. 

“ Well,” said “ Gif.” in reply to my question, as he slowly 
pulled his mustache, “it was an accident I suppose. In fact, 
the whole affair was novel, for I came very near losing her 
after all.” 

“ Tell me all about it, if you will,” said I, eager to hear 
the story of my friend’s courtship. 

“‘T will tell you if you care to listen,” he said, “‘ but don’t 
tell everybody, since I generally blush when I think of my 
hot-headed folly.” 

With some deliberation “ Gif.” continued. ‘“ Not many 
summers ago I had the good or bad fortune to run up to 
Lake George to enjoy a few days of rest and mountain air. 
I reached there the latter part of June, and soon after my 
arrival discovered that my hotel had among its guests many 
attractive young ladies. Now, I had before been addicted 
to flirtation of a mild sort and soon made up my mind to 
find rest and recreation by compelling those young ladies 
to say that I was ‘just too nice for any use ’—a very modest 
yet sufficiently ambitious purpose. I boldly started in and 
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soon found myself a magnet around which those ladies 
gathered at every opportunity, for I might add that, excepting 
a very intellectual, but exceedingly bashful student who 
cared more for theology than he did for girls, I was the only 
male available. In a short time that confidence, the inevit- 
able companion of unchallenged supremacy, caused me to 
bestow all my favors on one of their number in particular, 
thereby arousing some harsh criticisms from the others, 
which, however, amounted to little, as I was master of the 
situation. As I say, I was just floating in success when my 
peace of mind was rudely disturbed by the appearance of 
another individual of my own sex. From the moment he 
came my pleasure was gone, for all the young ladies enjoyed 
his society, and my favorite seemed exceedingly fond of him. 
I hated Jack Horner—he reveled in that immortal name— 
at first sight, for he certainly was a “ prince of good fellows,” 
and his kindness made me hate him the more. I resolved 
to leave the place, for any rational person knows that little 
pleasure remains for the man who, having been rejected by 
his favorite lady, returns to those whom he had left for her. 
I departed and soon found myself in a quiet inland village in 
central New York, whither I went to conceive plans of 
revenge on Jack Horner. 

‘In a few days I became acquainted with some of the resi- 
dents, and, being from the city, was very soon received by 
the ‘ first families.’ I attended parties, large and small, and 
found the people unusually agreeable and possessed ot suffi- 
cient refinement to suit any reasonable Bostonian. The 
place was quiet in a business way, but considerable wealth 
and a few ‘aristocratic’ families made it very agreeable 
socially. I met many pleasing representatives of the ‘ fair 
sex,’ but one above all seemed the ideal for which I had 
been looking. I will not attempt to describe the charmingly 
vivacious little creature, as you will soon see her. In short, 
I fell desperately in love, and resolved to woo and win her, 
cost what it would. I began to call as frequently as I dared, 
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and was always delighted to meet her on an afternoon and 
accompany her along the maple-shaded streets with smooth 
stone walks, then up the private road which wound up the 
side of one of the beautiful hills which surrounded the vil- 
lage. Her home was a stately mansion, situated on the first 
foot-hill of the mountain, commanding a magnificent view 
of the wooded hillside beyond the valley and of the pretty 
village nestling between the surrounding hills. Before the 
house well-trimmed evergreens served as shade from the 
morning sun and as a screen from the winding road. On 
the grassy plot between the trees I loved to sit with her and 
try to believe that I enjoyed having her glossy brown dog 
gather gravel from the walks and then carefully wipe it on 
my summer suit. 

“ T was with her on every possible occasion, but could not 
command courage to tell her of my regard, so independent 
and happy did she seem. In fact, I was sure that she cared 
more for her lively dog than she did for me. 

“ One afternoon, just as I left her after a pleasant drive, 
she remarked that she would be pleased to have me call the 
next evening. I was delighted, for such proof that my 
society was even tolerable was something unprecedented. 
The next day passed slowly enough. I was so excited that 
my landlord felt constrained to give me a detailed account 
of the ‘Home for the Insane,’ sume two miles down the 
river. 

“ At last the ‘summer sun went down to rest,’ and I ran, 
rather than walked, along the streets and up the hill to her 
home. ‘Once on top I stopped to catch my breath in the 
_ shadow of an evergreen, thus screened from the view of any 
of the household. Standing there I heard the voice I loved 
so well, it’s owner being on the side piazza; but what was 
she saying? I could not believe it. Yet it was certainly 
true; she was distinctly saying, ‘Now, Jacky Horner, you 
must not be so affectionate. I love you dearly, Jack, but 
you must not caress me so. Mr. Davidge will soon be here 
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and will hear us.’ I was wild. That contemptible Jack 
Horner had followed me here to rob me of my prize. It 
must be the same individual, for only one would bear the 
name made famous by nursery associations. She loved him, 
too; how many others had been deceived into saying the 
same thing? I would be revenged, but not that night. I 
hurried away, rushed to my hotel, and decided to leave the 
only one I loved on earth. I thought she ought to have 
noticed my affection without my telling, and to have informed 
me of her love for the infernal Jack. In desperation I wrote 
a note, which ran about like this: 


“ My Dear FANNIE: 

“T was on my way to fulfill my engagement with you when I inadvert- 
antly overheard your professions of love to another. I can’t tell you 
how it hurt me, for I was about to confess my own deep feeling for you. 
I cannot blame, but I sincerely regret that you did not inform me of your 


affection for Mr. Horner. Farewell, 
Girrorp Daviper. 


“The next morning I paid my bill and hurried away on 
the early train.”” Here he stopped, and his wife entered, 
accompanied by a very handsome and decidedly lively 
brown dog. One glance at the pretty lady compelled me 
to excuse “ Gif.” for falling in love, but I had to blame him 
for giving up so easily. After being presented to his wife, 
I said, “ You have not yet told me how you secured 
Mrs. Davidge finally, whether you returned and said bad 
things about Mr. Horner, or whether he retired in your 
favor.” 

“T afterwards received a note from Fannie,”. “ Gif.” 
responded, “‘and I never felt so cheap in my life. How- 
ever, I mustered up courage to see her again, and finally 
won her without doing Jack any injustice.” 

“You see,” said Mrs. Davidge, “ Gifford was rather 
hasty. I received his note, and wrote him an answer, tell- 
ing him so. I regretted his failure to call, but could hardly 
sympathize with his apparent jealousy, for you see Jack 
Horner is the name of my dog.” 
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The Poetry of Bayard Taylor. 


y gps has been much discussion of late years upon the 
theme of our native literature. Questions like the fol- 
lowing have arisen again and again in the minds of many, 
and demand careful and earnest consideration: Have we 
a distinctively American school? If not, when and where 
shall we look forone? What are, or what should be, its 
special characteristics? But leaving aside this important 
and timely subject, no one, we think, will deny for a 
moment that among those whose nature and tastes were 
essentially American, the name of Bayard Taylor takes a 
prominent place. His very versatility was but the result of 
constitutional tendency increased by the exigencies of 
American life. His environment produced a strong effect 
upon him, and it is to this that we owe his eager yearning 
and longing for a new and larger range. Asa poet he 
threw himself into his verses, and in them his presence and 
story are unreservedly before us. In order to appreciate 
him we must become acquainted with the main facts of his 
life. 

Born from the oldest and purest Quaker stock of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1825, the youth of Bayard Taylor was that of 
the traditional American boy, and here as always the story 
of Rasselas repeats itself. Unsuccessful in his studies, he was 
ere long apprenticed to a printer, but in 1844 began his 
long and eventful career as a traveler. After two years of 
wandering on the continent he returned home, and in 1848 
secured a position on the New York Tribune. A few years 
later he was married to Miss Mary Agnew, who lived but 
one month after their marriage. The next year found him 
once more on his travels, which lasted, with short intervals, 
until 1867, when he returned to America. During this 
period he had been again married, this time to Marie 
Hansen, daughter of the well known astronomer. In 1878 
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President Hayes appointed him United States Minister to 
Germany, where he died on the 19th of December, of that 
year. 

The volume which gave the first measure ot Bayard Tay- 
lor’s lyrical powers is entitled “A Book of Romance.” 
Written just after the death of his first wife, his grief was 
foretokened in the December lyric : 


“Moan ye wild winds! around the pane, 
And fall thou drear December rain ! 
Fill with your gusts the sullen day, 
Tear the last clinging leaves away ! 
Reckless as yonder naked tree, 
e No blast of yours can trouble me.” 


“The chief value of the collection,” says Mr. Stedman, 
“was in miscellaneous pieces that have the quality which 
makes good art always fresh to us.” The lyrics, rife with 
fervor, fire and fancy, so animated by lofty thoughts, or per- 
meated by sentiments pure yet virile, appeal to us more per- 
suasively than many of his works of a later day. Such an 
idyl as “ Hylas” is worthy of any one of our elder or 
younger poets, and excels, perhaps, any of Taylor’s later 
classical pieces. Some of the poems, notably Sorrowful 
Musie and the Ode to Shelley, show the strong influence 
of that poet, while the The Metempsychosis of the Pine, un- 
excelled in its wierdness of fancy, is a specimen of his char- 
acteristic mode. 

Shortly after the publication of this volume Taylor went 
abroad and remained .there until 1854, traveling through 
Spain, Egypt and the Orient. The themes on which he now 
wrote were foreign and chivalric, for with his poetic tem- 
perament the large life seemed to be always outside of the 
valley in which he lived. He was forever making ideal 
journeys and jotting down imaginary incidents in the East, 
which was especially the land of his dreams. Great as was 
his adaptability to the life and settlement of any land in 
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which he found himself, the Orient seemed to touch his very 
soul : 


“The poet knew the land of the East, 
His soul was native there.” 


It was from these journeyings that he drew the inspira- 
tion of his “ Poems in the Orient,” the richest and most 
passionate of all his lyrical and minor narrative poems. 
The tone of the poetry is “by turns glowing and languor- 
ous and usually rich in color and in sound.” And yet, in 
spite of his Eastern surroundings, it it is free from “the 
honeyed monotony of Moore’s Orientalism and the book- 
ishness of Southey’s.” We have oriental tales in shymed 
pentameter, The Temptation of Hassan Ben Khaled being 
the longest and best; equal to any that William Morris has 
written. One could wish that Taylor had paid more atten- 
tion to narrative poetry. To him belonged that rare power 
of telling a story in verse, and telling it easily and delight- 
fully. In this collection we find the well-known Bedouin 
Song : 

“ From the desert I come to thee, 
On a stallion shod with fire ; 
And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 
And the midnight hears my cry: 
‘I love thee! I love but thee, 
With a love that shall not die— 
Till the sun grows cold, 


And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold!” 


Taylor had now reached his highest lyrical period. His 
poems show originality of thought, combined with a great 
vividness of expression. They were as spontaneous and 
harmonious in time as they were artistic in execution. 

Much of Taylor’s poetry does not bear its maker’s hand 
80 distinctly as Longfellow’s or Whittier’s is wont to do. 
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His subjects and modes are varied, and yet, in any mood, 
he was apt to reach a certain standard of merit. “ But 
there was one field,” says Stedman, “though he scarcely 
seemed to realize its value, so much his own as to breed 
for him a number of rough imitators. Notable examples of 
this are John Reid, The Old Pennsylvania Farmer, and that 
lovely ballad, unexcelled in truth and tenderness of feeling, 
The Quaker Widow. 

It has been well said that “ The highest form of poetry is 
the drama ; for it includes all other forms, and should combine 
them in their greatest excellence. At its best it is the supreme 
flower of the literature of any nation, and demands a poet’s 
rarest. and most comprehensive genius.” To be a successful 
dramatist, therefore, requires the mastery of all forms of 
poetry. The possession of this rare power must be inborn. 
No amount of toil and labor will obtain it; no other literary 
attainments will compensate for a lack of it. Judged by 
this standard the work of Tennyson and Longfellow has 
been accomplished by an artificial effort, and lacks the 
touch that makes the whole world kin. And so it is with 
Bayard Taylor; The Prophet failed, partly from his want 
of early dramatic practice, and partly from this method of 
treatment. In writing it, two courses lay open to him, the 
ideal and the realistic; as we might have expected, he chose 
the latter. But to insure the success of the tragedy, the 
time and events portrayed in the drama must be politic in 
themselves. But is this the case? The theme is modern 
and peculiarly American. It takes for its central figure a 
simple and pious young farmer, intelligent it is true, but 
the victim of religious ecstacy that comes to one without 
knowledge of books and the world. Persuaded of his 
prophetic mission by the devices of shrewder comrades, he 
goes into the far West to found a sacred city. There is a 
lack of the illusive and entrancing atmosphere of the far- 
away past, and we are forced to admit that, at the present, 
such a subject can furnish no proper theme for a powerful 
or stirring tragedy. 
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Prince Deukalion; A Lyrical Drama, is chiefly of value 
for the wealth of its lyrical verse. Naturally growing out 
of Taylor’s desire to investigate “the larger motions of 
thought,” he employs the device of making “ Personages 
stand for Powers and Principles,” and pictures the struggle 
of men to reach the highest and happiest conditions of 
human life on this planet. Its rhythmical beauty and its 
richness and variety of measures are its especial character- 
istics. The subject lay near to the heart of the author, and 
the first part is unquestionably fine. After this there isa 
falling off due to haste or languor of illness, but towards the 
end again rises to a noble height. Note the vigorous hand- 
ling of the structural verse in the following : 

His poet declares : 


“T am a voice, and cannot more be still 
Than some high tree that takes the whirlwind’s stress 
Upon the summit of a lonely hill. 
Be thou a wooing breeze, my song is fair ; 
Be thou a storm, it pierces far and shrill, 
And grows the spirit of the starless air ; 
Such voices were, and such must ever be, 
Omnipotent as love, unforced as prayer, 
And poured round life as round its isles the sea!” 


Taylor’s early circumstances were singularly unfavorable, 
not only to the growth of the poetical spirit, but to any form 
of literary activity. Surrounded by a little society of Quaker 
farmers who clung to their narrow beliefs and prejudices with 
a bigotry nearly akin to fanaticism, and who looked upon 
verses as vanity, and the aspiration for a larger life than 
theirs a sin, there was little room for the exercise of that 
talent which he afterwards used so abundantly. And yet 
the poetic passion was early present, for at the age of twelve 
he was writing ballads and songs with an ease of movement 
and even a stir of action which shows how native to him 
was that poetic gift. The truth is, Taylor was a born poet, 
and the faculty was too strong in him to be repressed or 
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wasted. In his early letters, long before there is any attempt 
at literary form, the indications of original poetical feeling 
are unmistakable. He looked on the flowers and the trees, 
the mountains, the storm, the painted sky, the blue mid- 
summer haze, “ with a latent passion for the exuberance of a 
warmer clime.” There was an Orientalism in nature which 
he early discovered, even before he was brought into familiar 
knowledge of the actual East. Thus he used to greet the 
first dandelion of the year with delight—it was to him a 
symbol of the ascendancy of the sun; and in the early fall 
he welcomed the pale pink flower of the centaury plant, and 
its spicy odor, with its faint suggestion of the East.” But 
poet as he was by nature, his life was marked by a steady 
improvement as a writer. Too often the mental and bodily 
powers seem to decay together, but the Bayard Taylor of 
1878 was far more advanced intellectually and morally than 
the Bayard Taylor of thirty years before. He always 
believed he had a great destiny, and this power of intellec- 
tual expansion is suggestive of possibilities unreached, 
Justly did he say, “ Let the years go by unlamented; they 
bring more than they take away.” 

An artist who views the mountain from its base loses 
many of the finest effects and most charming outlines, 
because of his very close proximity to them. So in looking 
upon the life of Bayard Taylor in all its roundness and 
completeness we are less able to form a just and true estimate 
of his worth as a poet than we would be had a time-perspec- 
tive intervened. But judging of him by what was best in 
him, by what he has really done, we must accord him a high 
place in the literature of the country which he loved so well. 
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An Unappreciated Privilege. 


[' IS one of man’s admitted failings that he never fully 
appreciates an opportunity until it is lost. College men 
are human, and must, therefore, fall into the errors of ordi- 
nary mortals. Here among our fellow-students we spend 
our four years, more or less, and in all that time doubtless 
give but a passing thought to the privilege we enjoy in our 
associations. Yet proper improvement of our companion- 
ships will result in greater good to us than all the knowledge 
we may acquire from books. To this fact more than one 
man of learning has borne witness; read these words of the 
biographer of John Locke: “The stated regulations and 
prescribed statutes of a seat of learning have often far less 
to do with the formation of a student’s mind than the society 
of the young men of his own age with whom his residence 
throws him into contact. Young men often educate one 
another far more effectually than they can be educated by 
their tutors or their books.” To this fact the life of the 
great philosopher gives force. He professes himself to have 
been, during his University career, not so much a student 
of books as of men. As he puts it, he loved to pass his 
time with “ pleasant and witty men,” and in such inter- 
course and in correspondence with such men he spent some 
years of his life. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find in college many 
“ witty” men, in the present acceptation of that term; but 
men of solid worth, men whose acquaintance can instruct 
as well as please, are not wanting. In this line Princeton 
possesses peculiar advantages. That very closing of social 
avenues, about which we have heard so much, is the means 
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of making our friendships more intimate and more power- 
ful, as we are led to find all our social relaxation in the com- 
pany of our fellow-students or classmates. Let the college 
hermit, the man who spends his days among his books or 
in his own room in the contemplation of the beauties of his 
own mental constitution, come out of his shell and regularly 
spend some part of his time in the study of those about him. 
It will open to him paths of pleasure and profit that must 
have been before unknown. 

These hermits are fortunately few in number. A word now 
that will be more general in its application. Too much of 
our present intercourse is simply useless. It consists 
entirely in whiling away some hours of our time in com- 
pany. We fail to appreciate the character or ability of our 
associates. By our attitude toward them we tacitly set 
them down as incapable of exerting any beneficial influence 
upon us. Yet there is not a man we meet whose character, 
properly studied, cannot reveal to us many facts that will 
help to impart power to our own. No more can we afford 
to despise or neglect, for within each lies that mystery of 
mysteries, a human soul, of which Froude says, “It is not 
a thing which comes and goes, is builded and decays like 
the elemental torm in which it is set to dwell, but a very 
livigg force, a very energy of God’s organic will, which 
rules and moulds this universe.” Even a partial realization 
of the truths in those words will lend a higher tone to our 
conception of our relations one with another. There is a 
simple grandeur in human life that should impart dignity 
to all its accompaniments. 

Plain practicality has driven from among us much of the 
enthusiasm that characterized former ages. These days, 
though freighted with questions that are vital to our happi- 
ness and growth, yet lack those surface inspirations that 
have often heretofore moved men. Springs of action must 
be sought deeper than ever before. Can we not, in the 
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realization of the dignity and possibilities of the lives of 
our companions, find instruction and elevation for our 
own? B. 





The Hermit of Minnetonka. 


Le first object of this Voice is to dissipate from the mind 
of the reader any erroneous idea caught up from the 
title, that this is a vain essay at a ghost story, a tale of a 
spook, or anything of the sort. Such a flight of the imagi- 
nation is wholly beyond the humble sphere of the writer, 
and he is contented to relate facts only. The subject of the 
article is a Princeton man, a fact which it is only necessary 
to state in order to free it from any air ot mysticism or su- 
pernaturalness that the very weird sounding title may have 
cast about it. 

His home is upon the shore of Lake Minnetonka, that 
beautiful sheet of water famed for its connection with 
“Minnehaha Falls,” immortalized by Longfellow. High 
up on the shore, in a small clearing hewn out of the mighty 
forest which everywhere lines the shore, his rude little cot- 
tage stands. In the rear it is encircled by an almost im- 
penetrable growth of forest trees and under-bushes, wich 
deny all admission from the rear or sides. In front is the 
lake, which for many months in the year remains in a state 
of congelation, refusing all means of access upon that side. 
A grassy sward surrounds the cottage, occupying the entire 
clearing; the surrounding trees, with their encircling vines 
overhanging, give the spot the appearance of a fairy bower 
tucked in the side of the forest. The view from the elevated 
position is picturesque and beautiful. Out before is the 
broad expanse of the lake, dotted here and there by numer- 
ous islands which diversify the scene, and make it appear 
an enchanted land. The Island of the Cranes is in sight, 
and Nawatasso, the isle around which cluster so many Indian 
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legends, may be seen in the distance. It is altogether a pic- 
turesque and romantic spot, an ideal habitation for a hermit. 
The cottage itself is a low, gable-roofed structure, with but 
few doors and windows. It was originally constructed of 
logs, but it has since been covered with a sheeting of weather- 
boards. In former years this had known a coat of white 
paint, but the smooth, white surface offered a too tempting 
place for the practice of penmanship and wood-carving, and 
now as high up as the tallest specimen of humanity could 
reach may be found the names of the “J. Wendell Van 
Haltems” and “ P. Stanley Carringtons,” who have visited 
the place in years past. 

Here, in this secluded spot, shut off from all the world 
about him, dwells the “ Hermit of Minnetonka.” No neigh- 
bors are near to drop in and disturb his silent meditation, 
but all alone he passes his life, administering to his own 
wants in every detail. Even his mode of travel is his own. 
It is by means of a small boat, some fifteen feet in length, 
which is propelled by a sail, known in nautical language as 
a “mutton leg.” He disdains the use of a rudder, but 
guides his fragile bark by the skilful shifting of his body. 
Upon the stormiest seas that disturb the bosom of Minne- 
tonka, the Hermit may be seen, standing with sheet in hand, 
in Os stern of his miniature yacht, while, by the expert 
man@uvring of his body, he heads his craft up before the 
wind. 

But his life is not passed in such idle sport as this, as the 
interior of his cottage will evidence. The main room, 
though small, is lined with book shelves, and in every nook 
and corner may be found papers, pictures and works of art, 
showing, plainer than words can tell, the literary spirit of 
the occupant. In the centre of the room stands a large 
table, which, on ordinary occasions, is covered with open 
volumes of works, written in various languages. Beside 
the table, facing the large open fire-place, are several easy 
chairs. The whole room has more the appearance of a 
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literary man’s study than that of the rude hovel of the her- 
mit which we have pictured to ourselves. 

The hermit himself is a strong, muscular man of a 
decidedly soldierly bearing. Bright, pleasing and refined 
in his manner, he ever welcomes his guest with such cordi- 
ality that he is sure to come again. Asa hermit he is by 
far too hospitable and entertaining. During the summer 
months his visitors swarm in upon him, dissipating the 
sober monotony of his long hibernation. Many little tokens 
of remembrance scattered about the room bear witness to 
his popularity, and some of these, accompanied by cards 
inscribed in dainty hands, show that he is not loved and 
respected by our sex alone. 

His life here is free and easy, dedicated to nature, study 
and his fellowmen. Nothing enters to disturb the “ even 
tenor of his way.” For years he has dwelt here all alone, 
and he says, “If my friends fulfill my oft expressed wish 
and desire, I, when “ Life’s fitful fever is over,”’ shall repose 
on the banks of the beautiful Minnetonka, beside that 
brother whom in life I loved so dearly, and whom in death 
I hope and expect to join, wherever in the great hereafter 
he may be found.” 

Such is the description of the “ Hermit” and the “ Her- 
mitage of Minnetonka. His name is not unfamiliar to 
many of us—General George B. Halstead, of the class of 
1839, a member of that family to whose generosity and 
kindness some of our buildings bear witness. In the war 
of the rebellion General Halstead distinguished himself, 
serving first in the Atlantic squadron of our navy, and 
afterwards upon land with the Army of the Potomac, in 
which service he was captured and for a time compelled to 
accept the “ hospitality of Libby Prison.”” Escaping from 
here, he re-assumed his command, and fought in the battle 
of White Oak Road, where he was severely wounded. 
Nevertheless he continued to serve until the end of the war, 
when Lee surrendered at Appomattox. 
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Many years before the war his brother, a man of bold 
and courageous nature, had gone West among the Indians, 
and here, on the wild uninhabited shores of Minnetonka, 
had built that rude cabin which now stands as “The Her- 
mitage.” At the outbreak of the war he immediately 
enlisted, fighting bravely until the end, when he returned 
to his rude home in that still unsettled region. Soon after 
this he died, bequeathing to his brother his home and estate 
and the ever honorable title of the “Hermit of Minne- 


tonka,” which the latter continues to bear. 
A. C. M. 





University Lectures. 


HERE can be no doubt of the popularity and value of 
the “ University Lectures” with which the college has 
been favored during the past few years. They have all pre- 
sented subjects in which the students have been interested 
and with which they should be more or less familiar. 

One result of this enjoyment and profit has beeu a desire - 
for more. For these lectures not only supplement the cur- 
riculum of the college, but they do so without adding any 
burden in the way of extra recitations and examinations, 
and thereby increasing the opportunities of the optional 
courses. And if we should voice the desire of the upper- 
classmen we would ask for a lecture or series of lectures on 
the “ Art of Criticism.” It has been well said that, in their 
way, there is no class of men more critical than college 
students. The book, the author, the theory or subject, upon 
which the average college writer is not ready to give his 
opinion ex cathedra, must be prehistoric. And it does little 
harm to air one’s wisdom, especially if thereby one learns 
his folly. At the same time it is true, paradoxical as it may 
seem, that in nothing do these students feel their want and 
weakness more keenly than in just this, the principles of 
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true criticism and the art of correctly applying them. By 
what laws we are to judge an author or theory, upon what 
principles we are to go about the examination and estimate 
of a work. That our professors should give their critical 
estimates of books and theories is well as far as it goes, but 
the student desires to know the process by which he may 
justly and rightly decide for himself. 

It may be said that this critical faculty is a gift, or that it 
is the result of general education coming with mental train- 
ing; or that in any particular subject, as philosophy, litera- 
ture or ethics, it comes from a wide reading and thorough 
mastery of the subject. All this is true, but there certainly 
are ‘general principles of criticism which cover the ground, 
recognized canons by which men are to be governed in 
whatever department they may exercise criticism. 

This subject, if it belongs to any one department above 
another, would find its place in the English department, 
where our professors are already overburdened with work 
and crowded for time. But its scope is so wide, its applica- 
tion touches so many subjects, that it would seem a pecu- 
liarly fit theme for such special lectures as are conceived of 
in the University courses and one which would certainly be 
appreciated by many students. 

” F . L. 8. M. 
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t Editorials, 


ONTRIBUTIONS for the deferred story prize are due 
on or before the 12th of February. 








OLLEGE periodicals are to-day a very important factor 
in American education. The best writers must neces- 
sarily be men of liberal education, and upon the advantages 
} : in literary training which such men have possessed must de- 
pend the success of American literature. The fact that our 
periodicals are the distinctive schools of training in this 
branch makes their high standard and prosperity of so great 
importance. We are glad to see that this is being more 
fully appreciated every day, for the result can only be bene- 
ficial. Columbia and Cornell are now agitating the ques- 
tion and ably edited magazines from these colleges may soon 
be expected. We will be most happy to welcome them 
among the champions of literature and wish them all suc- 
cess. 





A Hebrew Elective. 


N THE rapid development and extension of our curri- 

eulum into the higher and more general departments 
characterized as University courses, there has been one 
‘subject sadly neglected—Hebrew. Every year there is a 
fresh and increasing demand for instruction in this language. 
The field of biblical criticism has shifted from the New 
Testament, and the war between the rationalistic critics 
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and the defenders of Christianity is now being waged over 
the Old Testament scriptures. 

If Princeton thinks it her duty to give compulsory bibli- 
cal instruction (and we by no means deny this duty), surely 
she ought to afford opportunity, to those who desire it, of 
obtaining some knowledge as to the merits of the vital 
questions at present issue between the biblical critics. It is 
not altogether in behalf of those who intend to enter the 
Seminary that we think this course should be offered. For 
them it is only an alleviation of the severity of Seminary 
work, though, by the way, we do not see why prospective 
theological students should not have a little purchase on 
their future work, as well as those who have the bar or 
medicine in view. But it is to those whose plans for life 
will prevent them from an extended theological trairing, 
yet who, nevertheless, regard the establishment of the va- 
lidity and authenticity of the Scriptures as necessary to their 
mental welfare, that we deem this course most serviceable. 

It is the part of every intelligent and cultured man, be he 
Christian or otherwise, to acquaint himself with at least the 
general trend of Old Testament investigation, and to do 
this, with any degree of satisfaction, some knowledge of 
Hebrew is absolutely essential. Add to this the va'ue of 
Hebrew study from a purely linguistic point of view, a 
value we need hardly call attention to, and there appear to 
us three sufficient and cogent reasons for adding this course 
also to our department of languages. 





Class Memorial. 


N CONSIDERATION of the friendly relations always 
existing betwen undergraduates and their Alma Mater, a 
memorial committee is annually elected by the Senior Class 
to decide upon some appropriate gift for the college. Now 
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it is entirely foreign to the purpose of this article to decry 
any custom which springs from such worthy motives and 
which tends in any way to Princeton’s ultimate emichment- 
It is the time and occasion of its bestowal that we would 
criticise, not the spirit that prompts such action. 

In the first place, the necessary expenses connected with 
graduation are already heavy enough without the addition 
of this extra burden. The individual assessment for this 
purpose cannot be reduced to a minimum without lowering 
at the same time the value of the memorial. Increase its 
worth, however, and make the memorial truly deserving of 
its name, and the other horn of the dilemma presents itself 
again in the shape of monetary considerations. 

So much for the practicability of the scheme. Is there 
not a psychological aspect to the question as well? But few 
men in every class are possessed of independent means. 
The life-giving current that keeps body and soul together is 
almost always generated by the metallic battery at the other 
end of the circuit. Now, under these circumstances, do we 
not fail to experience that feeling of satisfaction and right- 
eous pride that springs from the bestowal of the fruit of one’s 
own labor? We are acting simply in loco parentis and per- 
sonally deserve but little credit for these seeming acts of 
benevolence. 

A much better way to show gratitude and respect toward 
the college would be to defer the whole matter until the de- 
cennial meeting, at least, when the majority of the fellows 
are in a more or less independent financial position. Then 
let the gift be one which will reflect honor upon the class, 
and at the eame time be highly acceptable to the college on 
account of its intrinsic worth. The Biological Laboratory 
now in course of erection upon our campus, the gift of ’77, 
is an illustration to the point. If every class could be in- 
duced to pursue the same policy, Princeton would soon be- 
come rich in the remembrances of her many alumni. It is 
to be hoped that the Senior committee which has this mat- 
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ter in charge will report in favor of some such scheme. The 
admirable working of this plan within the past few years 
gives us every reason to believe that it will prove equally 
satisfactory in the future. 





A Serious Difficulty. 


HERE is one fact that our annual catalogue discovers 
which is not at all satisfactory to those whose hearts are 
interested in Princeton’s welfare and progress, and which 
has been a puzzle alike to the faculty, trustees and alumni, 
namely, the great numerical losses which each class sustains 
in its college career. We don’t care to give statistics. 
They are unpleasant to contemplate. 

But what is the cause of this? It is not that we lose 
many men through discipline. We are proud to say that 
few leave Princeton for this reason. It is not through lack 
of ability on the part of entering students to meet the 
requirements of the course. Students are generally dis- 
pensed with at some period in their first two years, and we 
hold this to be a significant fact, for the studies which 
necessitate the closest application and most downright 
thinking occur in the Junior and Senior courses, and it 
would be reasonable to suppose that at this stage, if at any, 


those who are mentally deficient would drop out; but this 


is not. the case. On the contrary, when a class enters upon 
its Junior year the probability is that what is left of it will 
graduate intact. We do not think that any institution in 
the country offers better advantages than our college does 
after a man has passed his Sophomore “finals.” The 
arrangement .of the philosophic and scientific departments 
especially is admirable. Princeton is noted for the team- 
play of her foot-ball men, but “it’s nothing,” as we heard a 
fellow say the other day, “‘to the team-play of our profes- 
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sors in the Junior and Senior years.” The courses seem to 
be purposely made interdependent, and we obtain not only 
a comprehensive view of a particular branch of study, but 
are led also to perceive its relations to’ various other 
branches. No sooner do we arrive at Junior year than our 
horizon sensibly broadens. New features are discerned in 
the landscape. One can immediately feel a spring given 
to his thoughts just as the mind is inspired by an extended 
view. 

But prior to these comparatively delectable mountains, 
on which the upper-classman proudly stands “and views 
the landscape o’er,” there is the Hill of Difficulty to be first 
surmounted. Those first two years must be mastered, and 
it is in the general character of these, we take it, rather 
than in Sophomore indiscretions or mental incapacity that 
the reason lies why so many relinquish diplomatic aspirations. 

We don’t propose to find fault with any particular branch 
of study in the Freshman or Sophomore years, but rather 
with the psychological effect of the whole course. It is 
wearisome, eternally wearisome. We come from “ Prep.” 
school fondly imagining that we have had our preparatory 
“ mental drill,” that our minds have been sufficiently oiled 
with grammar and lexicon to run with some smoothness 
over a few pages of Latin and Greek. We hope at last to 
make some direct use of that elementary knowledge which 
we have been acquiring ever since that happy hour when— 
“Tam seven years old, and Mamma says I’m to start to 
school to-day.” But, alas! we find there is more oiling, 
more adjusting of the machinery, and we begin to have 
doubts of that magnificent phrase, “mental drill.” We 
wonder if an engine is of much advantage after all, how- 
ever smoothly it runs, if bands are not attached to it and 
its power employed in moving the vast machinery of the 
factory. 

Is there not just a little too much of our preparatory 
oiling about the Freshman and Sophomore years? Is there 
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not just a little disappointment felt (we call all you to wit- 
ness who have entered here as Freshmen) when one finds 
that he must undergo the same weary round that he has 
been subjected to for years already, must grind out his few 
lines of Livy or commit to memory, for that is often all it 
amounts to, his propositions of Euclid day after day, his 
mind a blank to the meaning of his studies? And may 
not this be a reason why so many fellows give up after one 
or two years, and regarding these as wasted, go into busi- 
ness, a clerk in a dry goods store or an errand boy ina 
bank? Indeed, if that is all they can obtain by their years 
of mental discipline, it seems as if these had been wasted. 

When a man comes to college he wants to see to what all 
his polling has been tending—his lexicon, his grammar, 
his abstract mathematics. He not only desires to get 
wisdom, but also to know how to apply it and where it is 
applicable. This knowledge does come in the last two years 
of our course, and that is the reason why they are so bene- 
ficial and interesting, but we would deprecate the fact that 
a little more of this knowledge is not instilled sooner. It 
would illuminate and alleviate our first two years’ course 
immensely if we could see how they bore on succeeding and 
higher branches of study, if it were not all drill, but a little 
practical illustration. As it is, the under-classman, not see- 
ing its application, forgets his lesson as soon as it is recited 
or the examination is over. As we look back upon these 
first two years they seem to be one grand process of cram- 
ming, when the lesson is got for the day and the course of 
lessons worked over for the examination to be forgotten the 
very first day of vacation, because we see no need to remember 
them. 

Add to this the grind so constant and unvarying, scarcely 
a break in that round of Latin, Greek and Mathematics. 
The Freshman, if he is conscientious, does lead a dog’s life, 
as a recent alumnus remarked; no time to rest his mind by 
reading (that is generally inconsistent with mental drill). 
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No wonder the machine often wears itself out with ite con- 
tinual movement before it has had the opportunity to utilize 
its potential energy. 

Why not ease for us slightly this Hill of Difficulty? 
Plant for us a few more shade trees in the shape of lectures, 
*neath which we can pause and review the path we have 
trod and look forward to the way we have yet to pursue. 
Carve those rough stones over which we are stumbling, in 
our blindness failing to perceive their advantages, into steps 
by which we can climb up higher, and then, perhaps, when 
we have at last gained the summit we will not be compelled 
to cease further progress for utter weariness and lack of 
breath. 
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The day is ending, 
The night is descending ; 


The marsh is frozen, 
The river dead. 


Through clouds like ashes 
The’ red sun flashes 
On village windows 

That glimmer red. 
The snow recommences ; 
The buried fences 
Mark no longer 

The road o'er the plain ; 


While through the meadows, 
Like fearful shadows, 


Slowly passes 
A funeral train. 


—Longfellow. 


ECOND term is here again, with all its peculiar pains and pleasures, 
its days of clear, cold weather and moonlit nights, when the shadows 
of the elms lie sharp along the ice-bound campus, and its days of rain 
and snow and sleet combined, when icy torrents flood the walk and the 
whole landscape steams with a clammy, clinging mist; days when the 
soul of man grows sick and life seems a vain and hollow mockery. I 
think we had better not discuss second term weather. It is a tempting 
subject, I know, for nothing ever presented so many varying aspects as a 
Princeton winter ; but it is a subject the discussion of which is too likely 
to end in reviling and malediction; for the few cheerful mornings that 
dawn on us here there are too many days that are cold and dark and 
dreary. Skating and tobogganing are pleasant enough sports, and as I 
write they are flourishing exceedingly. The campus is deserted and the 
rooms are empty ; parties of skaters have started out in all directions, 
and the heart of the manager swells with exultation as he watches his 
crowded toboggans shoot down the slide. But we are taught by moral- 
ists of all ages that human pleasures are but transitory, and of all human 
pleasures these winter sports are the most evanescent; a day of rain, a 
fall of snow and the slide is bared, the ice is ruined, and skating and to- 
bogganing are as though they had never been. 
But after all this much abused second term of ours has its own pleasures. 
It is the time above all others for the joys of indoor life, for the merry 
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hours about a round table where the game of Hearts reigns supreme, for 
the long pow-wows that stretch far out into the night, for the quiet 
evenings when we can sit before the fire and build castles in the air to 
our heart’s content, or dream over again the scenes of our last vacation, 
humming softly to ourselves the tunes that set us dancing then. It is 
the time above all others for the intellectual life, for the close converse 
with our studies that tells here and hereafter, for the good hard work 
over oration or debate in the halls of which we are so justly proud, and 
for the pleasant companionship with books either in the alcoves of the 
library where we can roam at will until the harsh clang of the bell 
announces that the hour for closing the prison gates has arrived, or in 
our rooms where we can sit with a pipe and a book and hear the hours 
pass away with no other feeling than a calm sense of satisfaction with 
ourselves and all the world. And seriously, I believe we can get as 
much good out of this desultory reading, if we only read the right books, 
as from many a course of study that promises far more. I have never 
been a believer in a course of reading unalterably fixed like the law of 
the Medes and Persians, which altereth not, nor have I ever been per- 
suaded that much good was to be derived from reading under compulsion, 
self-imposed or otherwise. Of course we must often enough in the course 
of our work read up certain subjects for which we have no especial taste, 
but such work as this is not reading, but study. To my mind, study and 
reading are two different things, and harm is often done, I believe, by 
confounding them. The Britannica Encyclopedia is very good as a mine 
of knowledge from which we may, at will, draw stores of information, 
but I would not care for it as a steady diet, although I know a recent 
graduate of this college whose proud boast it is that he reads every 
volume as it comes out. I can not say that I envy him the task. Dearer 
to me are the hours stolen from study that I spend in the library picking 
up book after book and finding something new and fascinating in each, 
dearer are the long evenings that I spend over some favorite author in 
whom every repeated reading shows me a beauty unknown before. I 
prefer a banquet of many dishes, each with its own peculiar flavor, or 
even a plain substantial little one-course dinner, to such a great raw mass 
of indigestible information. 

I have been turning over a book lately that I think is as interesting 
and full of curious information as any I ever read. It is the collection 
of letters by the English artist and author, Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
which he styles “The Intellectual Life.” The letters are at once ficti- 
tious and real. “They were never sent to anybody by the post,” says 
Hamerton, ‘‘ yet the persons to whom they are addressed are not imag- 
inary. I made it a rule, from the beginning, to think of a real person 
when writing, from an apprehension that by dwelling in a world too 
exclusively ideal I might lose sight of many impediments which beset 
all actual lives, even the most exceptional and fortunate.” As we read 
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the headings of these letters we wonder at the wide circle of the author’s 
acquaintance, for they are addressed to people as widely varying in their 
dispositions, characteristics and rank in life, as a muscular Christian, a 
genius careless in money matters, a young English nobleman, and the 
principal of a French college. Indeed, some of the addresses remind us 
forcibly of Stockton’s ridiculous extravaganza, “The Complete Letter 
Writer,” notably such addresses as “To a young gentleman of intellec- 
tual tastes, who, without having as yet any particular lady in view, had 
expressed, in a general way, his determination to get married ;” or, “To 
&@ young man of the middle class who complained that it was difficult for 
him to live agreeably with his mother, a person of somewhat authorita- 
tive disposition, but uneducated.” 

But when we turn from the table of contents to the book itself 
the smile of amusement, for, to tell the truth, the table of contents is 
quite amusing, gives way to the keenest interest. The intellectual life 
is treated of in its every aspect; all the influences of money, of society, 
and of material surroundings are discussed. There are a few sensible 
pages on education, some inspiring words on the power of time, and a 
striking and thoughtful chapter on the relation of marriage to the intel- 
lectual life. 

The flow of language, the wealth of anecdote and illustration, the 
broad and liberal views, the steadfast devotion to the ideal intellectual 
life, all go to make this book one unique in literature. It isthe common 
sense Of culture. There are few of us, I think, even among those whose 
fixed purpose it is to enter business or take up the all-absorbing toil of 
a profession, that do not at times feel a longing for this intellectual life, 
and for all such men no better book than this is to be found. 

There is no doubt, however, but that the intellectual life grows weari- 
some at times, the mind descends from its lofty heights and seeks some 
lower plane for a season, and the heart looks back in loving remem- 
brance to the festivities of the holidays. At least that was the way I 
felt some days ago. After a week of hard work on my return to college, 
my mind began to crave another vacation, and so strong did this craving 
become that I felt myself bound to gratify it. So I flung down my 
books and went off to the gayeties at a great college not so very far from 
here. Whata gay time I had. Concerts, germans, “spreads” and the 
grand “ Prom.” itself—I saw them all. I can see them now, I have only 
to shut my eyes and I see the great hall with its lights and flowers, its 
gorgeous costumes and lovely faces, and I hear the music as it breaks 
into the wild gayety of a polka or swings into the melodions fascination 
of a Strauss waltz. We are told that continued gayety soon palls on the 
mind and becomes inexpreasibly wearisome, but it seems to me that I 
could be calmly and contentedly happy if I were compelled to go toa 
“Prom.” say once a week. 

I have always been fond of striking up friendships with my fellow- 
travelers on the cars; it is a pleasant practice I think, it lessens the 
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monotony of a railroad journey and it broadens our views of life, for of 
all the Humanities, the study of man is the most humanizing. I have 
met some odd characters in this way and some very pleasant companions, 
but I never enjoyed an acquaintance of this kind so much as one I made 
on the train between New Haven and New York as I was coming back 
from the “Prom.” The car was very crowded, and as I was looking for 
a place, a gray-haired old gentleman, with all the courtesy of half a cen- 
tury ago, beckoned me to a seat beside him. I took the seat, and for 
some time we rode along without speaking. He was reading the little 
pamphlet “Books Which Have Influenced Me,” and a trade which I 
effected between this pamphlet and a very poor number of Life of which 
I was the dissatisfied possessor, opened the way for a conversation about 
books. We began to speak of our favorite authors, and of course Thack- 
eray’s name was mentioned, when my friend remarked, “ When I saw 
Thackeray ”—I looked at him for a moment almost suspecting that he 
was joking, but he was not. He had not only met Thackeray, but had 
dined with him at Irving’s Sunnyside. He had heard Poe give the famous 
reading at Boston that excited so much scandal ; he had seen Dicken’ on 
his first trip to this country, and spoke of him as a tall, slim young man, 
Tesplendent in a blue cutaway coat with big brass buttons. He had dined 
in Washington with Joseph Henry and young Lieutenant Maury and 
Dr. A. A. Hodge. You can hardly realize how strange all this seemed 
tome. Irving, Thackeray, Dickens, Poe, they seem to us like demigods 
of some dim past, and here was a man who had seen and talked with 
them. 


“Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 

And did he stop and speak to you, 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new | 


** But you were living before that, 

And also you are living after ; 

And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter! * 


Well, I must close. It is getting very late, and no matter what time I 
go to bed the chapel bell will ring at the same time in the morning. Oh, 
that chapel bell! what an enemy of peace and quiet, of pleasant dreams 
and morning naps, it is. It wakens us from our sweetest slumbers at an 
utterly impossible hour, it warns us again an hour later, and while we 
are meditating on the advisability of taking just one more little nap it 
begins to toll solemnly and sadly. If I ever become president of this 
college, I shall certainly take measures to tie that bell’s tongue, since it is 
so unable to restrain itself. We are told that the tongue is an unruly 
member and set on fire of hell, and I don’t think there ever was a clearer 
proof of this assertion than in the case of this disturber of our peace. 
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NE of the large magazines, after a long period of rather monotonous 

existence, is suddenly taking a long step toward popularity by its 
enterprise in inventing and developing new features. Its latest depart- 
ure is the offering of four prizes for the best set of answers to a series of 
one hundred questions, twenty questions to be given in the magazine 
each month. The first series appears in the number for February (we 
have no objection to stating that we are talking about Lippincoit’s), and 
some one of the problems there presented ought to strike a responsive 
chord in the soul of—well, of anybody. If one is fond of ancient lore, 
he will find congenial occupation in tracing the history of the “legen- 
dary city of Is,” or of “Old King Cole,” and in “giving the probable 
date of the nursery rhyme that celebrates him and his fiddlers three.” 
The theologian may be expected to tell us “ with what saint Mother 
Hubbard may be identified, and why,” and thus at last justify the man 
who preached a sermon, taking the lines in reference to her and her 
unfortunate canine as a text. Of more modern interest is the origin of the 
word “ Mascot.” Literature must tell us the original of Warrington, in 
“Pendennis,” and of Lancelot du Lac, also whether Milton invented the 
name and character of the archangel Abdiel. “Famous instances in 
literature where a lie is applauded” are to be added to our ethical 
knowledge, and tradition must tell us of the why and wherefore of the 
unluckiness of the peacock’s feather, if it exists. On the whole, the 
list is as general in scope and interest as it seems possible to make it, 
and it is further evident that the winner of the first prize will have 
earned it. No suggestions as to the remaining questions of the series 
are called for, but there is here evident an opening of immense size for 
any man who has an interest in a problem that seems to elude his grasp. 
If the array of prize seekers cannot obtain an answer, he may as well 
relinquish his effort. 

The literary department of this number is confined exclusively to 
articles by and for the fair sex, making it distinctively a woman’s num- 
ber. Not until the Editorial department is reached does the masculine 
element emerge, and then it is with a “certain sheepishness” at the 
number and close proximity of its neighbors. Nevertheless, the reviewer 
is not so abashed but that he can indulge in some bard hits at the char- 
acter and conception of “ April Hopes,” for which he has felt little love 
from the beginning, but whose “ bits of fancy” and insight into surface 
moods have lured him on to the end of “ five hundred pages of tedious- 
ness.” The most novel point which he makes in regard to Howells is in 
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comparing his work to a series of automatic photograph plates, revealing 
what is natural in positions so forced and twisted as to seem impossible, 
while we know they must be true. Daring, indeed, must this reviewer 
have been to indulge in thus free speech when surrounded by embarrass- 
ment; but we presume most of his lady neighbors agree with him. 

The second volume of The Writer begins with a prospect of still greater 
success than its first has achieved. It is little less than invaluable to any 
one that is at all interested in literary work, and for pith and point it 
cannot be excelled. It paints the picture of newspaper life in no roseate 
hues ; but if one will enter the conflict to do or die, it shows him how 
to postpone the latter alternative as long as possible. Take for example 
the leading article, entitled “The Stranger in New York.” The stranger 
waits upon a certain well-known editor with articles, only to have them 
several times “ respectfully declined,” but in so genial a manner that con- 
versation results. In response to the stranger’s expressed determination 
to keep at it, the editor rejoins, gently but firmly: 

“ Well, New York is a mighty hard road to travel. I have been over 
the ground myself. I started in just as you do, with the necessity of 
forcing my way to a position, and if I had to do it again I would not do it.” 
The italics are ours; but they clearly express the effect upon the mind 
of the aspiring stranger of these words, and the effect upon any other 
stranger of similar tastes. Having begun in this discouraging manner, 
we are next informed, in a manner equally discouraging, of the possible 
openings for newspaper|work in the city. It would take too long to enu- 
merate these, such as they are; but of course, we find special stress laid 
upon capital, originality, and perseverance in certain indicated lines of 
action ; one of which is to keep an article going, even if several times 
rejected, till it has been the rounds of the papers it is likely to snit. 
Finally we have this concluding advice about coming to New York to 
fight for success: “ Look the thing all over, and if you have a sure thing 
at home, don’t come.” 

Judging from the slow rate at which College exchanges for January 
reach our table, the editorial vacations have mostly been prolonged to the 
full limit allowed by the special excursion tickets, if not beyond it. The 
best thing we have seen in them this month is the essay in the Harvard 
Monthly upon “ Walt Whitman and His Philosophy,” which may or may 
not be by an undergraduate. As long as the Monthly avowedly publishes 
one article by an alumnus in each number, we wish they would indicate 
which one it is; for nobody likes to be fooled, and often there are several 
articles of so finished and mature a character that any of them might be 
attributed to an author of some experience. This essay which we have 
mentioned, treats its subject fairly and fully, and leaves in us the convic- 
tion that we have been somewhat unjust to Walt Whitman, in judging 
him from the conventional standpoint. He is defined as being not a 
philosopher but a poet, whose poetry is based on a philosophy gathered 
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from various sources. This philosophy, once understood, instantly 
explains all his apparent vagaries. Its doctrine is briefly as follows: 
“The world is divine; nothing exists but the divine ; all is good, there 
is no absolute evil; the world is perfect.” Or, more briefly still, one 
thing is as good as another. Directly applied to his verse, we have here 
the explanation of all that is rough, colloquial or ludicrous, and once 
past this barrier, it needs no directing hand to show us the massiveness 
and force of thought. 

It is hard to accept this philosophy as an excuse for all that we criticise 
in Whitman; harder still on account of the boundless latitude which it 
permits. But our author shows that he does not attempt to press his 
theory to its utmost limit, but that his real aim is noble in a popular, not 
a Whitmanic, sense ; and that like Wordsworth, he “is successful only 
when he violates his poetic theory.” In short, the essay attempts no 
defense of what cannot be defended; but it presents the best points in 
Whitman’s work and character with skill, and leaves us contemplating 
him with no less of amusement, but with much more of sympathy, as he 
exclaims: 

“ IT know I am august; 
Sane ap ee te ens of tenets. 
I see that elementary laws never apologize. * * 
Se cndnusabaniedeininwas uber” 

The Williams’ Lit. was on hand first of all, with holiday suggestions 
on every page, and offering little food for criticism. The essay on “The 
Future of College Journalism” and the editorial departments contain 
some excellent suggestions capable of general application. 

The Columbia Spectator presents some very fine cuts to refresh our eyes, 
after turning over the unilluminated pages of its contemporaries. We 
have no desire to rake over old unpleasantnesses, but we can’t help being 
amused by the one relating to the brother in j(Y)ail; from the atrocity 
of the pun, if nothing more. 

And having mentioned the subject of the pun, we will venture to add 
the following from the Yale Record: 

“ Vacation o’er, we said good-bye ; 

And with a twinkle in her eye 

She said, ‘ When winter comes about, 

I hope you'll try to find me out.’ 

Celd winter came; the earth was bare; 
So, as I did not see my fair, 


At dance, reception, ball or rout, 
I went, and called—and found her out.”’ 


The question whether the wheat of Manitoba can be transported 
through Hudson Bay direct to Liverpool is of serious moment to this 
country as well as to Canada. On this subject, in The American Magazine 
for February, J. Macdonald Ox!ey throws whatever light recent explor- 
ing expeditions can afford, aided by illustrations and details of existence 
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in a region where mercury freezes solid. Under the title “ A University 
Theater,” George Riddle, widely known by his public readings, urges in 
the number a somewhat startling suggestion : that the dramatic art should 
be taught at college. 

The high promise with which the Atlantic Monthly began the current 
year is well sustained in the February number. Several characteristic 
chapters are added by Charles Egbert Craddock to her “ Despot of Brooms- 
edge Cove,” and the serial story by Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Aldrich, “The 
Second Son,” is concluded in this issue. Among the prose articles those 
on “The Medea of Euripides,” by William C. Lawton, and on “The 
Marriage Celebration in Europe,” by Frank Gaylord Cook, are particu- 
larly valuable. Yet attention is more likely to be turned to this number 
on account of the notable poetical contributions which it contains. First 
among these, “Endymion,” a poem of five pages, by James Russell 
Lowell. 

Scribner’s Magazine for February is rich in illustrated articles, which 
are also of unusual interest in their text. The leading article, entitled 
“Mendelssohn’s Letters to Moscheles,” is the first of two which have 
been made from a remarkable collection of manuscripts which has been 
for nearly half a century in the possession of Felix, the son of Ingaz 
Moscheles, the eminent composer and most trusted friend of Mendels- 
sohn. These letters, which are unusually intimate and personal in tone, 
were recently placed in the hands of William F. Apthorp, the well-known 
musical critic, and from them he has made a judicious and entertaining 
selection. 
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Book Reviews. 


A Menor or Ratpo Waupo Emerson. 2 vols. By James Elliot Cabot. 
(Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York.) 


The memoirs of Emerson previously written seem to have failed to 
appease the popular hunger to learn more of the Concord seer. The 
collection of his letters to Carlyle, and more recently Dr. Holmes’ mono- 
graph in the American Men of Letters series, are most admirable in their 
portrayal of Emerson. Yet the inherent “ Boswellianism” in us all 
makes these two volumes from the pen of his literary executor equally 
welcome. The striking features evinced in the work are the author’s 
reagy appreciation of the various phases of Emerson’s mental constitu- 
tion, a critically just and discriminative estimate of Transcendentalism 
and a delightful picture of the social side of Emerson’s life. We have 
gems in the only too brief allusions to the Saturday Club; in the corre- 
spondence with Agassiz; in the confabs with Carlyle. We are delighted 
to find ourselves moving amidst the slang and slander of the author of 
Sartor Resartus; in inhaling the heavy fragrance of the Laureate’s pipe; 
in listening to the heightened pessimism of Ruskin. For the time being 
our gods have become men. 

In his estimate of Transcendentalism the author says, and that admir- 
ably, ‘‘ When the measure of our attainment in religious truth becomes 
the measure of the truth itself, nothing but stagnation of mind can save 
belief from passing into formalism, into indifference or covert unbelief.” 
It it this formula that unlocks the problem of the rise and growth of 
that system. 

Of special interest to college men are Emerson’s views on several 
pending questions. Speaking of the duty of an instructor, he remarks: 
“He is there to show them what delights and instructs himself in 
Homer, or Horace, or Dante, and not to weigh the young man’s render- 
ing, whether it entitles to four or five or six marks. The marking is a 
system for schools, not for the college; for boys, not for men; and it is 
an ungracious work to put on a professor.” 


A Puoroerapuic Fac-Smi1.e or THE 1623 Foitio Epition or SHAKESPEARE. 
926 Pages. Price, $2.50. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 

This is an exact reproduction to the minutest details of the original, 
only the pages are photographed to a crown 8vosize. Donnelly’s Shakes- 
peare cipher is based wholly on this world-famous folio edition. The 
edition has long been a perplexity to scholars. It is full of the most 
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peculiar punctuation, bracketing, odd spelling and paging. The cipher 
depends on these, and invariably on the number of lines on a page. 
Any other than a Fac-Simile edition would not enable one to trace for 
himself the correctness of Donnelly’s astonishing claim that Bacon has 
concealed by a complex cipher in the lines of Shakespeare an extended 
Secret History. It is a book that should be now in the hands of every 
student of literature and especially of Shakespeare. 

There is no work in the whole range of English literature at all 
approaching near to this famous First Folio Edition of Shakespeare 
in interest and critical value. When it is mentioned that this is the 
sole authority for the text of such masterpieces as “The Tempest,” 
“Macbeth,” “Twelfth Night,” “Measure for Measure,” “Coriolanus,” 
“Julius Cesar,” “Timon of Athens,” “ Antony and Cleopatra,” “Cym- 
beline,” “As You Like It” snd “The Winter’s Tale,” were the rest of 
the book waste-paper, enough will have been said to confirm its unrivaled 
importance. It is the authorized American Edition from the English 
fac-simile plates, and its publishers deserve the commendation of every 
student of English literature. 


Men anv Lerrers. Essays IN CHARACTERIZATION AND Criticism. By 
Horace E. Scudder. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

“The study of the growth of a poem is an interesting and curious 
business; yet after all, how little one really sees of the poet at work. 
Somehow or other, as Lowell says regarding Hawthorne, apropos of his 
note-books, you look through the key-hole and think you will catch the 
secret of the alchemist, but at the critical moment his back is turned 
toward you.” Nevertheless, in The Shaping of Excelsior, we have what 
we can well believe is a “ rare opportunity ;” a view of the author when 
his back is not turned, but when he is most busily engaged in erasing, 
interlining, and re-writing parts of that poem, so familiar to us all. It is 
hard to believe that it ever passed through such a process of develop- 
ment, did we not have as proof a reproduction of the whole thing, era- 
sures and all, as it now stands upon the back of an old letter in the Har- 
vard College Library. 

Something more than “ key-hole” glimpses are given to the reader of 
this book of some phases of the character of certain men and books 
about whom it is impossible to know too much, and concerning whom 
any accession of information would be welcome, were it not enhanced in 
value by novel and able criticism. The subjects are chiefly modern, and 
have not been too often treated. 


Tre Castine Away or Mrs. Lecks AND Mrs. ALEsHiIne. By Frank R. 
Stockton. (The Century Co.: New York. 50c.) 
For those who are now laughing over the adventures of The Dusantes, 
as they are now being set forth in the Century Magazine, and who may 
4 
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not have read or may have forgotten the details of the comical story to 
which they are a sequel, the Century Company have prepared an exceed- 
ingly neat edition of it in paper, gilt, and at the usuai price of paper edi- 
tions. It would be hard to say which of the two stories is the funniest, 
but the two read together certainly form one of the most refreshing tales 
it is possible to find. Once more has Stockton concentrated the interest 
of no.small part of the reading world on a creation of his fancy—the 
ultimate fate of the board-money in the ginger-jar. 


Tue Story or Keepon Biurrs. By Charles Egbert Craddock. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

It is with a feeling of contentment that at the very opening of this 
book we find ourselves transported once again to the great smoky moun- 
tains of East Tennessee. Miss Murfree’s stories have become justly cele- 
brated, and the one before us is characteristic. The beautiful landscape 
pictures cannot fail to charm the lover of nature, and the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the story, enlivened by the Tennessee dialect and a touch of 
humor, cannot fail to please. It is not a deep book, requiring the close 
application of a student, but no one can read it and not feel the charm 
of the simple tale. 


Winter. By Henry D. Thoreau. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York 
and Boston.) 

To the majority of people, who have regarded Thoreau as a writer 
who sometimes gave utterance to original thoughts in a happy way, the 
volume now lying before us may seem almost superfluous. But to that 
class of “literateurs” who are interested in all works bearing the imprint 
of genias, the publication of portions of Thoreau’s journal brings both 
pleasure and profit. It is here that we come to know him more closely, 
to catch a glimpse of what he really was, what he thought. His inner life 
stands revealed to us, and we become familiar with all his weaknesses. 
It is needless to say that the journal is interesting and entertaining, for, 
although we may not think highly of one who was “a man with so high 
a conceit of himself that he accepted without questioning, and insisted 
on our accepting, his defects and weaknesses of character as virtues and 
powers peculiar to himself,” we may derive much enjoyment and benefit 
from the perusal of his daily jottings. 


Oupen-Time Music. (Boston; Ticknor & Co.) 


This “ quaint and curious volume” is a compilation of old newspaper 
and book notices, so arranged as to give one an idea of the progress of 
both sacred and secular music in our country from the earliest times. 
To one who is interested in the development of our church music out of 
the excruciating psalmody of the Puritans the book is of special attrac- 
tion. 
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The character of the book for veracity and quaintness of contents can 
be gathered from the following quotation, which appeals strongly to 
every son of Princeton: “In John Adam’s Diary there are some refer- 
ences to music. * * * At Nassau College, 1774, ‘the scholars sing as 
badly as the Presbyterians at New York.’” We do not know just how 
badly the Presbyterians of that day sang, but they could not have rejoiced 
in much of the seraphic sweetness of the heavenly host, which we hope 
they have since attained. 


IreLanv’s Disease. By Philippe Daryl. (George Routledge & Sons, New 
York. Price, $1.25.) 

So much has been written within the past few years upon this time- 
worn, hackneyed theme, that it is extremely refreshing to meet with 
such an original and bright presentation of the old, old story. Mr. Daryl 
visited Ireland in person, and made a careful study of the country and 
its inhabitants. The result of this observation is a clear, logical treat- 
ment of the disease which has so undermined the constitution of the 
Emerald Isle. His diagnosis is complete and thorough, forming a trust- 
worthy basis for the equally reliable prognosis that follows. The specific 
remedy—so plainly indicated by these symptoms—is best given in the 
autbor’s own words: “‘Home Rule and Abolition of Landlordism,’ 
taken in its most general meaning and applied with a spirit both prudent 
and liberal, will suffice to heal, in a few years, the disease of Ireland. 
Public wealth will rise by degrees, feelings of hatred will die away, and 
the rapidity of the cure will take the world by surprise.” 


Hanp-Boox or Votarux. By Charles E. Sprague. (Published by The 
Office Company, New York.) 

This “‘ world language” was invented and first published in 1879, by 
Johann Martin Schleger, a German priest. It is designed to furnish a 
means of communication between all nations, and intended especially to 
facilitate the operations of commerce. This being the desideratum, the 
language apportions the number of roots in proportion to the number of 
people speaking any one particular language. Consequently forty per 
cent. of the root-words are English. This necessarily renders it easy to 
acquire. Object—universal communication; method—ease; result— 
Volapiik; tells the whole story of its inception and present form. 
Ingenious as is the manufactured tongue, it is well to remember that 
languages, like poets, are born, not made, and while the dialect may excite 
our admiration for its logical consistency and the philological skill shown 
in its construction, we doubt its predicted universal adoption. 
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Hatt or tHe American Wuia Soctery, Jan. 13th, 1888. 


Wuenreas, it has pleased God in His all-wise providence to remove 
from the scene of his earthly activity one who, as Governor of New Jer- 
sey in the nation’s most trying hours, displayed exceptional ability and 
unswerving fidelity to the national cause, and who on the supreme bench 
was distinguished for the soundness of his decisions; and whereas, we the 
American Whig Society, of which the late ex-Governor Joel Parker, of 
the Class of ’39, was an honored member, are deeply sensible of our loss; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we as a Society do give this testimony of our regard and 
’ appreciation of his high character and services; and 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved 
family ; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to his family, 
and that they be published in the Nassau Lirerary Maaazing, the 
Princetonian, and the Princeton Press. 

R. P. Suick, ’90, 
A. R. Guticr, ’89, 
E. T. Ricnarpson, °88, 
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